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courage to assail a Government, and rebuke a people, but he
had never learnt to observe or to enforce discipline.    What
was wanted if the Court influence was to be subdued was
an  energy, sustained and organised, carefully  drilled  and
harnessed, and not the energy that swept with the lawless
and ephemeral violence of a mighty storm.    Hence it was
that although as early as 1770 there was an alliance of all
the sections of opposition against the Court, Chatham again
and   again   exhibited   this  fundamental  Incapacity  to  act
methodically with a party: an incapacity of which he gave
a  signal  proof  in January   1775   when  he   introduced  a
motion  for  the removal of the troops from Boston  with-
out   giving the  Rockinghams  any notice whatever of his
intentions.1    Where there ought to have been a united and
vigorous assault on  the colonial policy and the domestic
corruptions of the Court, there was an opposition that was
fitful and fragmentary and unstable, interrupted once by a
secession from Parliament, and only concentrated at rare
intervals for particular ends.2    This disruption of forces was
evident enough even when the Chatham and the Rockingham
parties were agreed.     On some important measures  they
differed openly, as they differed on the propriety of recog-
nising the independence of America.    Thus when the acute
struggle, in which Fox took part, occurred between the King
and the Rockingham party, the King had three supreme
advantages.    His power was strongly laid from the mere fact
that he had governed by corruption and intrigue so many
years; the Opposition were disunited and bewildered, neither
Chatham nor Shelburne who succeeded him ever forming a
cordial alliance with the Rockinghams; and the American
1 Albernarle, Life of Rockinghaw^ vol. ii. p. 264.
2 Sir G. Savile's description, Nov. 1777, Albeinaile, vol. ii. p. 323 : "J say
nothing of our paralytic state, on which you know my sentiments., and which is
of itself sufficient to determine my judgment.    You will knwv whut I mean hy
the palsy when I describe it to be of that very peculiar and whimsical kind that
when one side would move, the other is struck motionless; and when the latter
is disposed to be vigorous and active, then the fit seizes the former; and this
sweet vicissitude is certain, constant, regular, and has lasted years/'